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THE DECLINE IN RURAL POPULATION.* 

By Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ph.D., Expert Special Agent, 
Bureau of the Census. 



The alarm over the decrease in the rural population is 
nothing new. Xenophon complained that the Greeks loved 
the city rather than the village. Varro was sarcastic in his 
testimony that the Romans preferred the circus to the corn- 
field. The elder Mirabeau was eloquent in his recommen- 
dations of country life and pathetic in his delineation of the 
destiny of the farm people who moved to town. During the 
middle period in English history the politicians and poets 
lamented bitterly the exodus from country to town. But the 
movement went on for centuries. Even in America the ques- 
tion is not altogether new. It is brought forcibly to attention 
at this time because it is spread over more territory, and 
because it has proceeded at a little swifter pace in recent years 
than formerly. Yet the population of many of our country 
districts decreased considerably during the Civil War decade 
and has never since recovered the loss. In Iowa, a compara- 
tively new state, the decrease in farm population began as 
early as 1875, and not a census has since been taken which 
has not shown fewer people in some of the counties. 

The problem is by no means local in its present aspects. 
France is alarmed at the decline, widespread and persistent, 
in the number of people in her rural departments. A recent 
census disclosed an acceleration of this movement, and a 
body of scientists and philanthropists got together in a "Con- 
gress on rural depopulation." It has shown that one of the 
rich departments has been losing in population since 1851. 
Within fifty years following that date it lost about 12 per cent. 
But since 1901, a period of agricultural prosperity, the rate 
of loss has been 50 per cent, greater than was the annual rate 
for the preceding half century. For France as a whole the 

♦Paper read at the joint meeting of the American Economic Association and the American Sta- 
tistical Association, Washington, D. C, December 28, 1911. 
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rural population during the sixty years between 1846 and 1906 
decreased 16 § per cent. 

In Germany the loss of people from the farm communities 
is a sore point with the agricultural party. They blame 
everybody else, the manufacturers, the railway administra- 
tion, the countryman himself. The manufacturers hold out 
false inducements concerning pay; the government is culpable 
in that its railway service is designed to coax the agricultural 
laborer away from the land; the commuters' trains gather up 
thousands of villagers every morning and at a good rate of 
speed, and for a small fraction of one cent a mile, whirl them 
into the industrial centers where they work during the day, 
to be brought back in the same manner in the evening. They 
live in the country but their interests have all moved to town 
and like Lot, who "pitched toward Sodom," they are in danger 
of finding themselves swallowed up entirely by the city. 

One of the concerns of England today is dearth of competent 
farm labor, and this trouble is put forward as an explanation 
of the poor use, or no use agriculturally, which is made of 
some of her farm land. But fret as they may the count from 
time to time shows fewer people in the village and on the farm, 
while London, Manchester and Birmingham are more popu- 
lous at every invoice. Were it not for the situation in France 
and Germany with their much lauded protective tariff on 
farm products England would furnish a splendid "awful 
example" of the effect of free trade in rural life. 

The size of the family in the country is no doubt smaller 
than it was a few decades ago; but the country has always 
had a surplusage of people. It has furnished the majority 
of prominent business men and professional men of the towns, 
and until it ceases to recruit the ranks of these callings, and 
makes use of its own children in its own community, the size 
of the family is not the limiting factor in the density of rural 
population. The real occasion of the thinning in the ranks 
is not lack of recruits, or excess of casualities; it is desertion. 
To change the figure, it is not due to the frequent visits of the 
undertaker or to the infrequent visits of the stork, but to the 
alienation of the affections of the new arrivals by city relatives. 
However, this is in the main justified by the economic status 
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of the two families. The city offers greater immediate induce- 
ments. The city more and more needs added workers; the 
country is learning to get along with fewer. 

In two main sections of the country the rural numbers have 
shrunken. These are, first the East, New England and large 
parts of the Middle Atlantic States, especially rural New 
York; and, second, the greater part of the old settled districts 
of the two North Central divisions of states. This section 
includes a large area, equal approximately, to seven out of 
the twelve states, and, moveover, from the standpoint of pres- 
ent knowledge, much the most productive portion of this 
greatest of all agricultural empires. 

In the first mentioned of these • sections of the country the 
decline in rural population is accompanied by a decline in 
general agriculture. There are fewer farms than there were 
ten years ago, or twenty years ago. There are fewer cattle, 
horses, swine, and sheep ; there are fewer acres of grain and hay. 
Taking as a sample eight counties in the state of New York 
in which the decrease of rural population has been greatest, 
it is found that the number of farms had decreased during the 
past ten years by 1,303, or 4.1 per cent. At the same time 
the average size of the farm has increased nearly four acres, 
yet the amount of improved land in farms decreased 100,000 
acres, or 5 per cent. The number of cattle fell off 29,000, or 
7.2 per cent. The number of horses decreased 1,317, or nearly 
2 per cent, while the decrease in sheep and swine was still 
more pronounced. The outstanding exception is the situation 
respecting farm implements. Unfortunately there is no unit 
by which these can be counted, permitting us to say that the 
increase or decrease has been so much. We must rely mainly 
on value as the measure of growth in this class of farm property. 
During the long period of years the market values of farm imple- 
ments decreased, and within the past decade, although they 
have increased in value, the increase is small, much less than 
that in farm produce, hence, the increased values reported 
from decade to decade, ought, in order to give a true picture 
of the growth of this class of property, to be increased for 
comparative purposes enough to offset the shrinkages which in 
reality have occurred. 
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However, the eight counties of New York under considera- 
tion show an increase of 47.6 per cent, in the value of farm 
implements. At the same time the number of work horses per 
thousand acres of improved land increased a little. Thus 
the men have decreased in numbers but their power to do work 
has increased considerably. Possibly there is left on the farms 
a dearth of good help, — the cry is always that such is the case, 
—but at least those who remain are getting greater results 
per man than was ever before gotten. The occasion for desert- 
ing the farm is not a simple one. Probably the relative 
attractiveness of city and country, the former with its offer 
of two dollars pay for a day of ten hours, in contrast to the 
one dollar to one and a half dollars in the country for twelve 
or more hours, has played its part. Again city employment is 
much more nearly constant throughout the year. On the 
farms men are usually hired for something less than a full year; 
often for only eight or nine months, and they are unable to 
find profitable employment for the balance of the time. The 
industrial centers of the East have overbid the countryside 
in the market place where labor was offered and have gone 
home with the purchase. It is not so much the competition 
of Maude Adams against Maude Muller, as it is factory wages 
against farm wages. At all events the farms are left with 
fewer people. 

Turning our attention to the West, we notice that the area 
within which the country population shows a decline stretches 
from Columbus, Ohio, to Lincoln, Nebraska, and from St. Paul 
to St. Louis. The situation is quite unlike that of the East, 
though not in every particular. While many have moved to 
town a greater number has moved on to the West and North- 
west, largely into Canada. This emigration to the sections 
where cheaper land may be had has been going on for a century 
and has been a matter of great concern to the older states 
from which the emigrants have moved. In the Middle West 
the number of farms has decreased and at rates not greatly 
dissimilar for the different states : 2 per cent, in Ohio, 4.6 per 
cent, in Illinois, 5.1 per cent, in Iowa. However, the number 
of acres of land in farms undergoes little change, and the num- 
ber of improved acres still less. Hence the size of the farm 
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has increased, in Iowa for example, about five acres; in Illinois, 
about five acres. And on these farms the amount of produce is 
not growing less. True, there has been within the past ten 
years a decrease in the number of cattle, but dairy cows are 
more numerous; hogs have decreased somewhat, but unques- 
tionably this is more or less temporary. The quantities of 
corn, oats, and hay; of milk and butter, are on the increase; 
even the supply of wheat is not falling off greatly. The 
improvements on these farms are growing every year. Houses, 
barns, fences, and groves improve steadily. The value of the 
farm as a whole has more than doubled in ten years. Better 
roads, telephones, rural mail delivery, and interurbans bring 
new comforts, overcoming the old inconveniences. But in 
spite of it all, the people move away. In Ohio, in 1890, the 
average number of inhabitants per farm was 7.1; now it is 
6.1, or exactly one person less. In Iowa, for the same twenty 
years, the decrease has been from 5.9 persons per farm to 5.1, 
a decline four fifths as great as that in Ohio. In Illinois the 
decrease is from 6.7 persons per farm in 1890 to 5.9 in 1910, 
or the same as that shown in Iowa. 

A most significant change in farm property here as in the 
East is the advance in the value of farm implements. For 
the two North Central divisions of states this increase amounts 
to 74.9 per cent. In Illinois it is 64 per cent., in Iowa, 65 per 
cent. This means an increase, not alone in the number of 
machines, but in the effectiveness of machines, corresponding 
very closely to the increase in value. In other words, the 
farmers and farm laborers of the Middle West are over one 
and a half times as well equipped with tools for doing farm 
work as they were ten years ago. The increase in the expen- 
diture for labor during the past decade in the two north 
central divisions of states was 76 per cent. This advance no 
doubt represents almost altogether advance in wages per man, 
and not increased number of men. 

The tendency toward a sparser rural population has not 
been confined to the decade just past. It has been going 
on for a much longer period, and represents a struggle in the 
mastery of power. The evolution of the plow will serve as an 
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illustration. Even within the short history of a state like 
Iowa the most primitive methods have been employed. The 
spade has been used for turning the sod, though not to a great 
extent. The usual equipment during the early years was a 
yoke of oxen and a simple walking plow cutting some twelve 
or fourteen inches. This outfit was sometimes handled by one 
man, but just as often it took two, and when a horse was 
hitched ahead of the oxen, making the famous " Spike team" 
it was by no means rare to require two men and a boy for the 
guidance of this curious composition of motive power. And 
with all this effort from one to two acres of land was plowed 
in a day, as a rule a long day. About the period of the Civil 
War the ox lost prestige as a draft animal and was succeeded 
by the horse. This evolution came about not by accident, 
but rather because men were scarce and their services dear. 
Hence it was thought to be good business sense to give them 
more effective tools and so get more out of the men themselves. 
The farmer of this period, say 1865 to 1880, plowed ordinarily 
with two horses, and turned from two to three acres a day. 
Then came another forward step, gradual indeed, and the 
three-horse plow, frequently a riding plow, became the com- 
monest kind in use. It was but a mere detail to change the 
single plow to the gang, plow, and with four horses, the farmer, 
very often the same one who had done his part in plowing a 
single acre a day, now plows five acres. The last step in the 
process up to date is the tractor engine plowing outfit with 
which two men have plowed forty acres in a single day, and 
for show purposes, three engines hitched to a gang of fifty 
plows, at Purdue, Indiana, a few weeks ago, plowed an acre 
in four and a quarter minutes. 

The same course has been run by the cultivator. Men are 
still living who have used the hoe as the main means of cul- 
tivating a corn field. They had done a good day's work if 
they hoed a half-acre. Then came the double-shovel plow, 
and with one horse three or four acres could be cultivated in 
a day. Next came the one-row cultivator, now commonly 
in use, and with it a man cultivates from six to ten acres a day. 
But there are two-, and even three-row cultivators in use. 
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With the hoe a man did well to tend eight or ten acres of corn 
a year. With modern equipment six times that amount is a 
very ordinary undertaking. 

We may take at least a glance at the reaper. Since the 
Civil War the cradle was in use on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi River. Then a man did well to cut two acres of grain 
a day, and another man did exceedingly well to bind it after 
him. With the reaper which came into use about that time 
a man and two or three horses cut ten acres a day, but it still 
took the same amount of help for binding. It required eight 
men to cut, bind and shock ten acres in a day. With the 
modern self-binder this can be done by two men. Thus 
within the memory of men now living the amount of man- 
power required to harvest an acre of grain has been reduced 
80 per cent. 

Within the limits of this paper it would be impossible to 
give even a meager sketch of the many mechanical means by 
which the feeble physical powers of the man with the hoe 
are multiplied. Besides plows, cultivators, and reapers, there 
are harrows, planters, seeders, windmills. There is the aid 
of the ox, the horse, the steam or oil engine, and the electric 
motor. And they all mean more land farmed by one man, 
or in other words, fewer people per square mile of rural ter- 
ritory. 

The increased use of farm implements is reflected in the 
number of horses used. The past ten years has been a period 
of high prices and feed has been so dear that, according to 
reports, the numbers of meat-producing animals have often 
been reduced because it was doubtful economy to feed them 
even though the market for the animals was certain and the 
price high. Under these circumstances it can hardly be 
assumed that the farmers are keeping horses merely for pleas- 
ure; but on the contrary that the horse on the farm must 
justify his existence even more than formerly. The number 
of horses raised for the city market is not appreciably greater 
than before, while the number shipped out of the country is 
negligible. The horse on the farm is there to do work on the 
farm. While other classes of livestock have decreased in 
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numbers horses have become more numerous. In Illinois, 
for example, the numbers of horses on farms has increased 
during the past ten years, 160,000, or 13 per cent. On an 
average there are for every Illinois farm 5.5 horses in place of 
4.6, the number ten years ago. In Iowa an increase of 13.7 
per cent, in horses has raised the number at the disposal of 
each farmer from five to six. This additional horse, together 
with the added equipment in the form of machinery means 
that a given man on a farm can do a fifth more farming 
now than ten years ago. He can therefore work more acres 
than he could work ten years ago, and he is doing it. The 
farms are larger. 

It is then not surprising that the farms are a little larger 
than formerly. In the Middle West, outside of the districts 
influenced by the proximity of cities, the size of the farm has 
grown steadily. This is not true to the same extent as in the 
East, where conditions favoring the large-scale farming are 
not so prevalent. In Illinois the size of farms during the past 
thirty years has been increasing slowly for the state as a whole, 
with a more rapid increase in the better portions. In Iowa 
the average size of farms has increased twenty-four acres in 
thirty years and the movement seems to be still in progress. 
This increase in size of farms is, roughly, co-extensive with the 
area over which the population is decreasing. The increase in 
the size of farms points to the slow movement toward a more 
efficient unit, and a more efficient unit means economy of the 
factor labor, or, in other words, fewer people on a given area. 

One of the economic wonders of recent years is the increase 
in the price of farm land. It has more than doubled in ten years 
for the entire country. But the sections of the West where 
the price has risen the most rapidly and reached the highest 
point, leaving out of account the truck farming districts, are 
just those in which the rural population has shown the greatest 
decline. This is not so clearly the case in the East where 
complications arise on account of the disuse of a considerable 
acreage formerly in farms. Throughout the country west 
of the Hudson River the decrease in population has accom- 
panied an increase in size of farms, and this fact added to that 
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of increasing land values augments the rise in value of the 
farm as a unit. 

Another coincident fact is the growth of farm tenancy. On 
the high priced land of the Middle West the percentage of 
tenancy is greater than anywhere else outside of the cotton 
belt. For example, in every state in which general agricul- 
ture predominates, the outline of the counties showing the 
highest land values is at the same time the outline of the sec- 
tion in which the greatest percentage of farms are in the hands 
of tenants. And vice versa the lowest priced land is mainly 
farmed by the owners. 

The rise in the value of land seems to be coincident with a 
decrease in the number of people living upon it. Land which 
is being efficiently used is manifestly more valuable than simi- 
lar land not so economically used. It may seem somewhat 
paradoxical, but it is true that within the Middle West the 
population varies inversely with the land values. In Ohio, 
for example, the number of rural people per thousand acres 
of farm land in the ten counties with the lowest average values 
of land is 73.4; in the ten counties showing the highest average 
values per acre (excluding as not comparable those containing 
large cities), the number of rural people per thousand acres 
of farm land is 70.6, or 2.8 less. The same test applied to 
Illinois shows in the ten counties of lowest priced land 44.5 
rural people per thousand acres of farm land, and in the ten 
counties with the highest priced land, but 37.7, or 6.8 fewer 
people than on the thousand acres of the cheaper land. The 
same holds true of Iowa. Varying the test for Iowa, and 
viewing it from the standpoint of tenancy, it appears that in 
the ten counties of highest percentage of tenancy there are 
27.5 persons per thousand acres of farm land, while in the 
counties of lowest tenancy there are 34.5 persons per thousand 
acres of farm land. The tenant is on an average a much 
younger man than is the owner. A larger percentage of ten- 
ants are just beginning married life and the numbers of their 
families are small. Since the tenants are predominantly on the 
land high in price similar results will be found by applying 
the same test as within the other states. 
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The conclusion seems inevitable that there are more rural 
people living in those districts where land is used primarily 
as the foundation for a home rather than as an investment. 
Where it is capitalized at the highest possible figure and put 
upon the market either for sale or for rent, it falls into the 
hands of men who exploit it commercially and in doing so 
handle as many acres as their means and skill will permit, 
pushing the number of acres as high as possible for each rural 
laborer belonging to the family, either as a member of it or as 
a hired helper. This unconsciously reduces the number of 
rural people living on a given number of acres. It is a part 
of the same set of forces which leaves the poor land in the 
hands of owners and puts high priced land in the hands of 
tenants. On the poor land competition is not so strong. 
The land may easily be worth more than it is selling for. The 
farmer of mediocre ability can make a living. Moreover the 
purchase price is not so great and one of modest means is 
able early in life to make the payments necessary in effecting 
a purchase. The size of the farm remains smaller, largely, 
no doubt, because it is not well adapted to the use of machin- 
ery. All of the last mentioned circumstances work toward 
a relatively large rural population. 

That the situation is a grave one cannot be doubted. On 
the other hand it is not clear that society should bestir itself 
in efforts to replace the deficiency in population by forcing 
recruits from the cities into the rural ranks. Some city men 
are useful in the country; many more of them are not. Again, 
it should be remembered that not much land is being held out 
of cultivation speculatively, or for pleasure purposes. Very 
little land is being abandoned and the most of that which is 
has not been found worth farming. The decrease in rural 
population does not mean race suicide; it means economy and 
efficiency in the use of labor power. 

What is needed is the promotion of the prosperity of the 
farms. An arrangement should be made by which the farmer 
could get as much for producing eggs as a middleman gets 
for storing them a month or two after they reach town, so 
that the rice-grower could get something over two cents out 
the ten which the consumer pays for a pound of rice, and so 
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that the producer of beef might make as much for growing 
it as the proprietor of the meat market makes for cutting it to 
pieces. When the farmer gets an equitable share of the high 
cost which the consumer pays for his living the soil will be 
used to a fuller capacity, and the whole people will be the 
gainers. The numbers of people living in the country will be 
determined not by sentiment, neither by law, but by con- 
ditions which adjust the balance between country and city 
employment. 



